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EDITORIAL. 


We open a new volume of Iie Library World in circumstances. 
combining hope and difficulty. The hope rests upon the know- 
ledge that library authorities are free when and as they choose to 
give Great Britain libraries equalling those of the United 
States and Canada. The difficulty is in the immediate financial 
crisis facing the country, a crisis which is partly real, partly a 
political stunt, and is certainly potent enough to impede any great 
progress for the moment. There will be real struggle in many 
cases and hardship perhaps in a few, and the need for mutual 
consultation and advice, such as this magazine provides, was never 
greater. Nor must it be supposed that, because we seem to refer 
more particularly to municipal libraries here, every other form of 
library, public or private, will not directly or indirectly be affected 
by the same influences, and be equally in need of such a medium as 
this. We have never declared any cast-iron policy in regard to 
The Library World—its very freedom from fixed views has been 
one of its chief recommendations—but at the beginning of an 
editorial year a few words on our aims are not inappropriate. 

* * * 


The Library World stands for conserving what is best in past 
library practice, but also bold experiment in any direction which 
seems to promise progress. We were the chief instrument in the 
advocacy of open access, the classified catalogue, the library 
bulletin, lectures, and many methods which are now quite usual in 
libraries, but which were at one time anathema to all but a few 
pioneers. Some of our contributors, it may be, have been cranks, 
but cranks make revolutions, and many revolutions in library 
practice have originated in our pages. Our future policy must 
therefore be to continue to give hospitality to those who look 
forward, who are big enough to see the great changes which are 
ahead for librarians. We are supporters of the Library Association 
and the Library Assistants’ Association, but quite candid critics of 
both. We believe in Carnegie Rural Schemes as a useful beginning 
to a universal library service, but also believe that they are only a 
beginning. We believe in commercial libraries, works libraries, 
libraries for children, and indeed every activity that exploits books 
in the interest of the community. We believe, beyond everything 
else, that libraries, which are almost as old as civilisation, are still 
in the infancy of their possibilities, and that there are a thousand 
ways in which they can be of greater service. We shall, therefore, 
include every new idea as it arises, and submit it to examination in 
these pages, even if it advocates the scrapping of the things we 
most cherish in libraries. 

* * * 

We stand for the library worker in all his grades, for him due 
recognition and just recompense. We have protested, and shall 
continue to protest, against such attempts as that recently made at 
Watford to suppress the librarian in one of the duties in which he 
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alone in the town was competent to advise; against the poor and 
dishonest salaries that are offered so frequently; and against the 
snap votes of library authorities which may reduce a librarian or an 
assistant to passible poverty. In this last connection we have a com- 
plaint to make elsewhere. To advance these ends we welcome the 
work of the Education Committee of the Library Association, and 
as we think its School of Librarianship the most significant factor 
—apart from the Act of 1919—in the history of the library move- 
ment, we desire the extension of similar schools to every convenient 
university in the country. Such is a brief review of our position. 
We believe it will commend itself to all thoughtful librarians. 
* * * 


We print in this number a preliminary article of a series which 
will deal with the administration and equipment of school libraries, 
problems of School Llibrarians, Book Selection, etc. The present 
article is purely introductory and must not be taken as outlining 
any definite policy or discussing any carefully considered schemes. 
It is intended to publish from time to time a series of practical 
articles under the editorship of an expert, on questions which bear 
on the great progressive movement of the Library as applied to 
the School, and they should appeal both to librarians and 


educationists. 
* « * 


Various schemes are being formulated throughout the country 
with regard to the formation of School Libraries. In some cases 
the School Library is based on a collection of books helpful to 
teachers, works of reference, and books of general interest to edu- 
cationalists. Another type of School Library is practically a 
Reference Library for the use of scholars, comprising text-books, 
dictionaries (English and foreign), books dealing with literature, 
and books helpful in their various studies. In many schools a 
scheme has been formulated by the local Education Authorities 
in conjunction with the Public Libraries Committee of the town, 
whereby a library of recreative literature is provided for the use 
of scholars. These are mainly works of juvenile fiction, and it 
is thought that the love of reading inculcated by this means into 
the mind of the child, will cause him afterwards to use the Public 
Library as a matter of course. 

* * * 


Little is known publicly of the Conference, beyond the fact 
that it will be held. The immediate business of July is the annual 
election of the L.A. Council. There are several vacancies, and we 
hope that some more new blood will be introduced. The voting of 
members does not always show as much intelligence as might be 
expected of librarians. The complaints made of the conduct of the 
L.A. examinations this year, although we believe they can be met, 
will lead, we understand. to a complete re-organisation of the 
examination system. and a speeding-up of the announcements of 
results, a feature which has been disgraceful in the past. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


In these days of social reform, when every progressive member of 
the community takes more than a passing interest in some kind of 
educationa! work, it is unnecessary to remind ourselves that we can 
best reach the men and women of to-morrow through the children 
of to-day. The fact is everywhere acknowledged and acted upon, 
and the educational care of children is nowadays given a share 
of public attention that would have been considered quite out of 
proportion to its importance by the men and women of even a 
hundred years ago. 

The elementary education of children, the care of their health 
through official School Clinics, the continuation of supervision 
beyond the school age limit by means of Evening Schools and 
After-Care Committees are al] well-established and thriving depart- 
ments of our educational system. 

One great branch, however, of this national work has until 
now been comparatively undeveloped—that is the distribution of 
suitable books among school children. Children are taught to 
read, and then given a free choice of whatever books may come 
at random into their hands, without the power of discriminating 
between the good and the bad. Children w/// read, and with the 
natural love of excitement and the totally uncultivated taste of 
the average child leaving elementary school at the age of fourteen 
is it to be wondered at that literature of the ‘“ Dare-Devil Dick ” 
and ‘‘ From Chorus to Coronet ” type is in such high favour among 
them. A remedy exists, and from many indications it appears 
that it is at last to be applied—that remedy is the School Library. 

The library, especially designed for and used by children is 
practically of modern growth, but the movement once started 
spread rapidly, and by the middle of the nineteenth century there 
were a number of public libraries containing a juvenile readers’ 
department, and most of the larger libraries in England and Wales 
now have special collections of children’s books. 

Definite and systematic co-operation between the library and the 
school has been of much slower growth, and is a more recent and 
still undeveloped movement. In this country we are far behind 
America, where this form of institution is wide-spread and very 
thoroughly organised. However, a beginning has already been 
made in a number of towns, and to-day educationists are acknow- 
ledging the need of a harmonious working between the schoo] and 
the library. Education Committees in many centres are prepared 
to authorise the formation of school libraries, a much-to-be-desired 
action. Too much stress, however, cannot be laid upon the 
necessity for a unified method of organisation and administration, 
based on sound, though elementary principles of library science. 
Lack of skilled librarianship in the formation of these school 
libraries might result in the failure of the movement, and a trained 
organising librarian in each centre would be able to do good work 
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in helping the less expert in the administration of even the smallest 
library on the right lines. The most serviceable tool is useless in 
the hands of an incompetent. craftsman. 


It is not suggested that elaborate machinery is necessary for the 
successful running of a small school library. It is felt, however, that 
similar general principles which govern the large libraries should 
operate in a much simplified form in the school. library. A 
certain amount of technica] study is necessary to enable the school- 
librarian to administer his or her library to the best advantage 
of the children making use of it. Classification may be of the 
simplest form available, but it should be based on a system, and 
cataloguing and charging should be carried out on the methods 
which are found practicable in professional library work. Book 
selection is above all one of tie most important duties of the 
librarian-in-charge, and he must use his own judgment and taste 
whilst in general following the recognised lines laid down for his 
guidance. 

The children’s library should have a two-fold aim—to supple 
ment the knowledge gained through the ordinary school curri- 
culum, and to serve a purely recreational purpose. These two 
ideals are not necessarily distinct from each other. The book 
that will charm the mind of a child, and fire his imagination, is 
frequently also a channel by which new ideas and perceptions 
flow into his plastic brain, and the mental outlook of the child is 
permanently influenced by a book that he reads simply for the 
sake of the story. 

Three children, let us suppose, read a volume of stories from 
Greek mythologytwo of them read simply the ‘‘ tales,” which 
hold their interest for the moment and are _ probably quickly 
forgotten. One child, however, reads the book once, twice, most 
likely several times, until the characters become real to him: he 
asks for “‘ another book about the old heroes,” and continues to 
read every ancient legend he can discover until his mind becomes 
a storehouse of mythology and folk-lore. Thus a genuine taste 
for historical and literary research may be unconsciously 
developed. The second child reads the story of some great in- 
vention, and the charm of learning ‘‘ how things are made ” makes 
him delight im any book about practical craftsmanship and model- 
making, which will probably lead to the serious study of engineer- 
ing. The third child is very little interested by either of these 
books, but finds his mental stimulus in a casually selected ‘Nature 
Study ” book, and ever afterwards he is fascinated by the delights 
of discovering the secrets of plant and animal life. 


The successful children’s librarian is one who recognises and 
develops these rudimentary tastes: it is part of the work to guide 
the choice of the juvenile reader along the lines that will lead to 
the most satisfactory result. The child’s reading, which if left 
entirely to his own choice will almost certainly lack any sort of 
cohesion, can be arranged for both pleasure and profit, and while 
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the book he carries aways from the school library should be free 
from any suggestion of additional ‘‘ home-lessons,” and in every 
way likely to add to the unqualified enjoyment of his play-time, 
it is possible, by a wise and unobtrusive supervision of his choice, 
for them to be also books that will stimulate his intellectual 
growth. 

The ideal school library is a possibility, but many difficulties 
have to be overcome before it can be put on a practical working 
basis. On one side is the fact that the person who is given charge 
of the School Library must be instructed in the rudiments of the art 
of librarianship, and equipped with sufficient technical ability to 
enable him or her to carry on the work successfully. The 
standard systems of classification and cataloguing must be adapted 
to the needs of the sma// School Library, and brought within the 
practical scope of the accommodation available and the number of 
volumes in the library. On the other side lies the difficulty of 
the children themselves. To foster in a child a love of good 
literature care in the use of books must be taught, discipline in 
the library maintained, and in many cases, the influence of home 
environment counteracted. 

Many of these problems can be solved without enormous outlay, 
and the end to be attained—that of establishing the Scnoor 
Lisrary on a foundation so secure that its permanent value to the 
child, and, through him, two the State, is ensured—is surely of 
sufficient importance to justify full efforts to arrive at a solution. 

M.E.T. 


A DEFENCE OF FICTION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
By W. Geo. Fry, F.L.A., Manchester. 


“Too much novel reading is a disease,” said a London magis- 
trate, but the disease—if it be such—is not so widespread as is 
sometimes supposed. Generally the only statistics available are 
those relating to public libraries, and those give a totally false 
impression. The reason for this is, that the basis of comparison 
is the relative percentage of fiction and non-fiction issued to 
readers. This is made clear if we remember that one persen 
would skip through half-a-dozen novels of the lighter variety 
while another was reading a book on (say) the League of Nations. 
Therefore, more reliable statistics would be obtained if, instead of 
comparing the number of books borrowed in the two classes, the 
number of volumes of fiction and non-fiction respectively in circu- 
lation at a given time were counted. This would give a better 
idea of the relative proportion of fiction and non-fiction readers 
than the present method of compiling statistics indicates. 

The foregoing, perhaps, is barely relevant, although suggest- 
ing a reason for much of the hostile criticism of public libraries. 
The subject of the compilation of statistics is introduced, however, 
to point out that the fiction issues include the classics in this form 
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of literature--the works of Dickens, the Brontes, George Eliot 
and Scott, to mention only a few at random. The inclusion of 
these standard authors in a public library does not, surely, need 
defending. 

Attempts have been made to classify fiction into groups corres- 
ponding roughly to the literary merit of the various novetists. 
Few critics would agree with any such evaluation and it will not 
be attempted here. It will be sufficient to indicate by a few 
names the various types referred to. There will be little dis- 
agreement respecting the books regarded as literary classics, which 
form an essential part of any up-to-date public library which has 
pretensions to be an educational institution, and there are some 
contemporary novelists which must be considered desirable in such 
libraries. The best works, at least, of Hardy, Conrad, Anatole 
France and Knut Hamsun illustrate the group which should un- 
doubtedly be well represented. They denote a definite esthetic 
movement in this branch of literature, and a sincere attempt to 
make the novel a portrayal of life from the author’s viewpoint. 
As an antidote to much of the present sentimental literature, they 
should be made available to all who wish something more realistic 
than the ordinary commercialised production. 

The reader to whom the complexities of the life of to-day is 
an absorbing study, is interested more by character than plot, 
and how the author imagines his creations would act in certain 
trying—but not to-day, abnormal—circumstances. The stirring 
plot is not so essential to these readers as the skilful drawing of 
character, and in a lesser degree, perhaps, than in the last men- 
tioned group, we find these qualities in such skilful craftsmen as 
Hugh Walpole, D. H. Lawrence, Compton Mackenzie, Gilbert 
Cannan and Selma Lagerléf. These will be included in the stock 
of the genuine treasure house. 

It may be asserted that the whole of the foregoing premises are 
conceded ; and that, apart from certain historical novels—reaily 
valuable from the educational point of view and for inculcating a 
liking for history—the vulnerable point in a defence of fiction, is 
the inclusion of the sentimental rubbish which pours incessant] 
from the publishing houses—commercial fiction. This is indi- 
cated by the following extract from a New York weekly entitled 
The Villager :—‘‘At least half of the shelves are filled with popular 
trash. The Art Museum would not dignify a picture of Mary 
Pickford by making room for it in the annex; why should the 
library dignify the works of Ethel Dell, by putting her in with 
George Eliot and history books?” The fiction swallowers should, 
it argues, be compelled to frequent the commercial or subscription 
libraries and thus ease the taxpayer. Much depends on the finan- 
cial position of the public libraries concerned ; but if fiction were 
excluded and commercial libraries the only available means of ob- 
taining it, readers who might desire the best fiction wou!d be 
compelled to accept the popular novel, as few libraries of this type 
stock the classics, or even the older works, of which Kipling might 
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be cited as a type. There is much to be said in favour of novet 
reading for pleasure and recreation; and is it not desirable in 
these days of greater leisure for the working classes (including 
brain workers) that they should so employ a part of their spare 
time? The public-house, horse racing, loitering, and the cinema 
are alternatives. The latter of course is not an evil, but it 
emphatically does not achieve a higher standard of work than the 
subscription library, although its potentialities are greater. 
Spurley Hey, M.A., Director of Education, Manchester, at the 
Library Association Conference in 1919 said: ‘‘I would rather 
a boy read a Penny Dreadful than nothing at all. There is some 
hope of him. There is an easy gradation from the Penny Dread- 
ful to Henty, Verne, Haggard, Stevenson, Dumas.” In the same 
way there is an easy gradation from Charles Garvice to novels of 
power like Wuthering Heights, The Mill on the Floss, and Mary 
Barton. And of course reading popular fiction does familiarise 
the reader with a better standard of English than many are 
accustomed to, for it is, as a rule, the insipid plot and the unreal 
character drawtng that condemns this type of novel. 


‘the main defence, however, is the desirability of this form of 
recreation, as a relief from business and financial worries; as 
recreation which may be indulged in by the physically fatigued 
and mentally exhausted. The cost to the ratepaper is infini- 
tesimal. We pay rates to support public parks, but recreative 
exercise in these is limited by the weather. Few citizens would 
dispense with either parks or libraries; but when the library is 
in existence and the service established, the cost of distributing 
fiction is only a small percentage of the total expenditure. For 
example, the normal cost of books in a library with an income of 
£2,000 would be £300 per annum, of which less than half would 
be expended in the purchase of popular novels. The readers 
would probably number over 5,000, of which perhaps 2,000 would 
be readers of popular fiction exclusively. | Would these latter be 
willing to sacrifice their selected recreation for a saving on the 
rates of such a small percentage of the total costs? Then there 
is the enticing effect of popular fiction—like an orchestra in a cafe! 
The clientele is much wider, and each borrower is considered a 
potential non-fiction reader. It is something worth doing to get 
a large number of people ‘nfo the library, and it is one of the best 
methods of advertising a library's resources. Many visitors ex- 
press great surprise at the contents of the library; for example, 
a young man eager for a detective story may catch sight of a book 
on boxing or football, then he glances at the books on sports and 
pastimes, decides to have a student’s card, and eventually relies 
on the library for all information required. 
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In an open access library this would be, by no means an isolated 
example, and often readers se‘ect classic fiction when they see titles 
which they recognise. In showing films such as Bleak House and 
Wuthering Heights, the picture houses are he!ping to popularize 
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the standard novels, although, of course, the present day popular 
novel is more usual. 

But there is no defence for a shabby dilapidated stock of fiction. 
Scrap it! The library is much better without it. Either an 
up-to-date selection, illustrating the history of the novel, and com- 
prising all the standard fictidn of our own and other countries (in 
the latter case the best translations, as well as some originals), the 
best contemporary fiction, and, if funds permit, the popular 
novels ; or concentrate on the classics alone, and keep the stock in 
good, clean condition. The worst possible advertisement for a 
library is a collection of ragged, soiled and tattered novels; but 
one of the best means of popularizing the library generally is to 
keep a good up-to-date clean collection. This latter of course 
involves war with the careless reader; it necessitates a certain 
amount of discipline among the borrowers. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in the realm of thought and 
as creative artists novelists occupy places in the front rank; as 
reformers they have much to their credit, many great reforms 
having been brought about, or greatly assisted, by their pens. In 
fact there is no finer or more effective medium for a man or woman 
with a message than the novel; there is no greater enemy of the 
evil, intolerance, than a sympathetically drawn character study. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ERATOSTHENES,—~ 

If you were not expecting a letter from me I am afraid I should 
not write. This is due to the two-fold influence of the weather: 
the heat drives away all inspiration—-though inspiration is rather 
an unca!led-for word to use in connection with these letters of mine ; 
at the same time, we are compelled by some unreasoning passion to 
spend our hours trailing across fie'ds in the blazing sun laden with 
mashies, cleeks, and so on. We have no time for correspondence. 

Yet perhaps I would have written anyhow about Mr. Macleod. 
I suppose you have seen his letter! It reminded me of a story I 
once heard of a Scotchman who bemoaned the fact that an ancient 
enemy had actually agreed with him about something. ‘‘ What the 
dickens,” he said (being only a semi-demi-hemi Scotsman myself, 
I leave it to Macleod to render this in the vernacular), ‘‘ does he 
mean by saying we're both right. Now I can’t bash him, and I've 


Got to Do Someratne !” 


Although I am not an ancient enemy of Mr. Macleod, I can only 
suppose that some such thought was at the back of his mind. He 
makes three statements. First that in rural schemes “ simplicity in 
technical method is essential to success.’ Well, have I ever said 
anything to the contrary? Remember that the minimum amount 
of simplicity in method is dictated by the complexity of the work to 
be performed. All I have done is to warn folk against the agers | 
of attempting to over-simplify methods to be used in work whic 
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will speedily become more complex. Secondly, he says that the 
classification decisions I criticise were well considered. So was my 
criticism—otherwise I should not have felt justified in expressing it. 
And thirdly, he says that ‘it is not improbable that some of us 
have in the course of years been 

Pieasep To ForGet 
more about classification than Aristonymous ever learned.” 

This is the sentence that troubles me—on Mr. Macleod’s behalf. 
Experience teaches, he says, why be ‘ pleased ’ to forget its lessons? 
Some things, such as income tax and certain phases of the war, I 
would be very ‘ pleased’ to forget, but never the fruits of experi- 
ence. Such forgetfulness is not a thing to advertise. 

I might write much more on this point, but will refrain, for Mr. 
Macleod is not the only offender. 

I have before me the reply by an eminent member of our pro- 
fession to an article which appeared in the L.A.R. Personally I 
agree with this writer, though I owe him a little grudge in that he 
has cribbed a sentence or two from one of my letters without mak- 
ing the slightest acknowledgment, but in any case I would deplore 
the tone of Dr. Baker's letter. Here we find the same sort of 
thing: the cheap talk about his showing ‘‘no mediocrity of 
imagination ” (because he disagrees with the doctor's views. How 
commonplace our views must be when it requires a deal of imagina- 
tion to dissent unless, of course, they are platitudes or axioms!), 
the same gibe that ‘a little more hard thinking on the part 
[of the writer of the article] would have shown him,” etc. Not 
one word is there of direct answer to the criticism. 

You will agree that such ‘‘ answers’ had better have been left 
unwritten. 

Enough though. I won't bore you with this sort of thing. 

Have you seen any sort — for the Manchester Con- 
ference yet? I notice that adequate provisions is being made for 
the really important aspects of the Conference, but of the business 
I have heard nothing myself. 

By the way, I was delighted to read Callimachus’s remarks on 
the Watford affair. I am in cordial agreement with him. 

ARISTONYMOUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of *‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.*’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 
As a result of communications between the ABERDEEN Library 

Committee and the Ministry of Labour, it has been agreed that 

members of the libraries staff with over three years’ service shall 

be exempted from partaking in the Unemployment Insurance 
scheme. This decision should be noted by other authorities. 
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Batu Public Reference Library has an exceedingly fine music 
collection, which has been built up by the generous gifts of Mr. 
Alfred Jones, Mr. H. J. Davis and other donors. 

The progressive curator and librarian of Bath, Mr. Reginald 
W. M. Wright, is responsible for the excellent catalogue of this 
collection. The catalogue is in card index form, and contains 
upwards of 12,000 entries arranged alphabetically under com- 
posers, transcribers, editors and societies. The subject catalogue 
of the music library is arranged in systematic order of entries in 
accordance with Dewey's Classification, enabling inquirers to see 
at a glance the various works which the library contains in every 
branch of music. 

The music section is fairly representative, and in addition to 
the complete works of the greatest classical composers there is a 
good proportion of 18th century music and of the music of com- 
posers whose names are specially associated with the city of Bath. 
Such a music collection with an up-to-date catalogue must prove a 
valuable asset towards making Bath a musical centre, and the 
facilities thus afforded by the City Reference Library will be of 
great assistance to musicians and music students. 

In the future we have hopes that Bath will provide still better 
facilities for its literary community, and that there will be exten- 
sive developments leading to the establishment of a Lending 
Department of the Public Library in this City. 

CarpirF Pustic Lisrary.—An important exhibition of Early 
Italian Literature was ueld, during May, in the Cardiff Central 
Library, on the occasion of the Sexcentenary celebration of the 
death of Dante. The exhibition was opened by the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman James Taylor, J.P.), who commented on the important 
part Italy had played in the world’s history. A large company 
was present to hear the address of Professor Cesare Foligno, M.A.; 
Serena Professor of Italian Studies at Oxford University, the 
subject of which was ‘‘On Reading Dante.” J. Tyssul Davies, 
Esq., B.A., Extension Lecturer of the Seiborne Society, gave a 
Public Lecture at the Central Library entitled “The English 
Translators of Dante.” 

The collection of Early Italian Literature that formed the exhi- 
bition was started in the early days of the library by Mr. E. G. 
Richards, and added to by a collection purchased for the library 
by the late Mr. John Cory. 

Useful Handlists to the exhibits were issued, and praise is due 
to the Chief Librarian for his enterprise in organising the 
exhibition. 

We are interested to note that the exercise set for the examina- 
tion for the Fellowship of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
this year is a plate of an open access public library. 

The Darwen Public Library has completed the first half century 
of its existence. In an interesting articte in 7’he Darwen News, of 
June 4th, some very curious information on the early days of the 
system is given by Mr. E. E. Neville, the son of the first librarian : 
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“My father, Ephraim Neville, who died February, 1890, was 
the first public librarian, and at a very tender age I was appointed 
assistant librarian, hours 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., six days per week, 
the stipendia emoluments being £10 per annum, or 3s. 10d. per 
week, and I often think that the money was well earned. 

“‘T have a distinct recollection of the fine June morning when I 
fetched the newspapers and periodicals from the shop of John 
Wardley, at the corner of Arch-street, and the library and news- 
room being opened without any ceremony. We had close upon 
eighty members on the first day, Mr. F. G. Hindle being No. 1 
and my mother No. 19. For many years the library was sup 
ported by a rate of ld. in the £ on the town, which realised about 
£400, and the rate had to be collected separately by my father, the 
librarian. This collection necessitated a visit to every house, farm, 
shop, and factory in Darwen, and took four or five months to 
collect. My father received a commission of 5 per cent., or £20 
for the job. Ye gods! ! ! 

““ To relieve the deadly monotony of the library my father would 
sometimes give me a ‘round’ to cover. I easily induced several 
chums to piay truant from Blackburn Grammar School and James 
Hargreaves's school, and off we went over the moor to Old Lyons, 
Boggart Holes, Dickinson Barn, Bullcracker Hall, etc. The day's 
takings, if I had any hick, averaged about 2s. 6d., but what times 
we had bird-nesting, bathing, etc! 

“ At ‘ New Meadows Gap’ I had a warm reception one day, the 
farmer's wife ordering me peremptorily off the premises, threaten- 
ing to expedite my departure by the use of a clog. She, poor 
woman, objected to pay to an institution where gentlemen sat in 
easy chairs drinking brandy*and smoking cigars! 

Darwen was the first Local Board (i.e., the first town not incor- 
porated) to adopt the Libraries Act, and the first library was 
housed in the Local Board Rooms, which had been erected in 1853, 
by voluntary contributions, at a cost of £1,300. At the opening 
the property and books of the Mechanics Institution were handed 
over to the library. About twenty-five years after the library was 
transferred to a portion of the newly erected Technical School, and 
1908 the present ‘‘ Carnegie” building was opened. The open 
access system had been adopted in 1895—-Darwen was one of the 
very first of our open access libraries—and library lectures were 
introduced in 1901, and are now a firmly established and popular 
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feature of the winter work. School libraries are deposited in 
twenty-two school departments. No trace can be found of the 


issues for the first years, but in 1875 the daily average issue was 
about 60 now it is over 400. 

The histery of the library reflects great credit upon those respon- 
sible for its growth. Throughout the fifty years the public has 
shown a keen interest in its working, and it is not difficult to 
account for this support. 

PERSONAL. 

Mr. J. W. Lamsert, Librarian of Gainsborough, has been 

appointed librarian, Eccles. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
JOINT CONFERENCE or LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BRANCHES 


The Joint Conference of various Branch Associations, held at 
Ilkley, Yorks., was in every way a success. The uniting bodies 
were the North-Central, North-Western, North-Mid!and, and 
Northern Counties Library Associations, and the meetings took 
place on June 3rd and 4th. The visitors were officially welcomed, 
and everything was done by local effort to make the Conference 
successful. ‘‘ Some wider aspects of reading’’ was the subject to 
the name of Mr. Ald. Abbott, which in his unavoidable absence was 
admirably treated by Mr. Stanley Jast (Manchester). Mr. Shaw 
(Liverpool) dealt with ‘‘‘ The value of Branch Associations and 
suggestions for their greater use by the L.A.,” and Mr. Walter 
Briscoe (Nottingham) advanced the cause of ‘‘ Public Libraries and 
Publicity.” All these papers created most useful and interesting 
discussions. ‘‘ The Yorkshire Moorlands in recent Fiction’ was 
contributed by Mr. Hudson (Middlesborough). The visitors made 
excursions to Bolton Abbey, and various rambles on the moors 
were enjoyed during the week-end. 

The conference proper opened with a discussion on ‘‘ Some wider 
aspects of public reading.” Ald. T. C. Abbott, of Manchester, 
had been announced to give a paper on that subject, but, as he 
was unable to be present, Mr. L. Stanley Jast opened the discussion. 

“It is a part of living,” he said, ‘‘and I think to the vast 
majority of us it is the greater part of living. I take it you only 
get great qualities and character by great experiences.” 

There was one thing which librarians did stand for, he added, 
and one thing which made them essential to the life of the com- 
munity, and that was that they stood for the culture and vivifying 
of the national imagination by means of books. 

The need for a definite campaign for the education in the value 
and work of public libraries formed the principal subject of discus- 
sion at the second day's proceedings, when a paper on “ Public 
Libraries and Publicity’ was read by Mr. W. A. Briscoe, the chief 
librarian of Nottingham. Modesty, said Mr. Briscoe, might be a 
virtue, but it did not pay in this modern age. If an institution 
justified its existence, it was justified in proclaiming its existence. 
People as yet did not appreciate the value of public libraries. 

Mr. L. Stanley Jast remarked that in many cases the town 
librarian did not welcome assistance from outside in conducting 
publicity campaigns in his town. It ought to be part of the 
publicity campaign to educate librarians, and then to educate 
councils. As soon as he came into the North he was struck by the 
fact that in many towns the citizens were far more appreciative of 
their libraries than were many public bodies. As to detail, he 
suggested the formation of a Press Club, the issuing of cheap 
pamphlets, and the presentation of addresses on library work at 
conferences other than those of librarians. 

It was eventually decided to ask the Council of the Library 
Association to form a publicity Committee. 
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CATALOGUE NOTES 


NEW BOOKS. 


Briscoe, W. A.: CRICKET LOVE AND HUMOUR, er. 8vo., coloured 
boards, 2/6 net. A volume of Cricket Stories and Sketches by the 
City Librarian of Nottingham. * 


Zimand, 8.: MODERN SOCIAL MOVEMENTS, cr. 8vo., cl., 260 pp 
The H. W. Wilson Company (London: Grafton & Co.), 10/6 net. 
This volume will be found extremely valuable by students of 
economic questions. The title of the work was originally announced 
as “‘ The Labour Movement,”’ but the book has been issued under the 
above title, which gives a better idea of the wide scope of the con- 
tents. Various sections, each containing a descriptive summary and 
a biblography, deal with the many social movements of modern times, 
among these being Trade Unionism, the Co-operative Movement, 
Socialism, Syndicalism, ete. The volume is an addition to the 
‘** Handbook ”’ series published by The H, W. Wilson Company, of 
which the last issued volume was ‘‘ Vocational Education.” 


Power, Effie L.: LISTS OF STORIES AND PROGRAMS FOR STORY 
HOURS,” wrappers, small 8vo., 110 pp. The H. W. Wilson 
Company (London: Grafton & Co.). 2/6 net. 

A useful reading list for the Children’s Library. A notice of this 
volume will be found in another page of this issue. 


Dewey, Melvil: ABRIDGED DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
RELATIVE INDEX, cl., large 8vo., 184 pp. The Forest Press 
(London: Grafton & Co.). 21/- net, 

The third revised edition of the abridged decimal classification has 
—_ been issued, and copies are in stock and may be obtained at this 
office. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 


Wilson, M.: SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGEMENT, pp. 142, 5/- net. A 
statement of the problems of the school library, with suggestions for 
its equipment, organization, and administration. 


Powell, S.: CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, 460pp., 10/6 net. A discussion and 


criticism of library work with children. 
Hazeltine, A.: LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN, 396pp., 7/6 net. 


Bostwick, A. E.: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE LIBRARY AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 331pp. 7/6 net. 


Peacock, M.: A SCHOOL and CLUB LIBRARIAN’S HANDBOOK, 96pp. 
5/- net. 

Thee are the most up-to-date and complete works published on the 
subject of Children’s Libraries, and cannot fail to be of great service to 
those engaged in planning and organizing such libraries. 

For a well-selected list from which to choose suitable volumes for 
inclusion in the new school libraries we recommend : — 


CHILDREN’S CATALOGUE. 


1000 Titles, 
2000 Titles, 
3500 Titles, 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House. 7 & 8 Coptic St., London, W.C. 1 


163 pages, ClO 6d. 
5B7 pages, Cloth 
Supplement, 1916-1919, 700 titles, 108 pages, lined paper ......38. 6d. 
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NOTES. 
DISPLAY OF “ PUBLICITY ” LITERATURE. 
ANNUAL MEETING, MANCHESTER, SEPTEMBER, 1921. 


Librarians are invited to send samples of any “ publicity” 
literature issued from their libraries (with the date of issue noted 
therédn.) Copies of posters, circulars, hand-books, leaflets, and 
other advertising matter will be displayed. A special committee 
(consisting of Messrs. W. A. Briscoe, Nottingham; E. Green, 
Halifax; and J. G. Singleton, Accrington) has been formed to 
organise the exhibition, in conjunction with the Local Committee, 
and enquiries may be addressed to any member named. ALL 
literature should be addressed to ‘‘ Publicity ’’ Committee, Refer- 
ence Library, Manchester; and should reach there not later than 
September Ist. 

Our next number will be a Double Number, dealing with the 
announcements relative to the Library Association Conference at 
Manchester, which is to be held during the week commencing 12th 
September. It will contain the Official Programme of the Con- 
ference, titles of papers to be read, social events, Brief Guide to 
Manchester, memo pages for notes, map of the surrounding 
districts of Manchester, plan of the Publishers’ Exhibition, and 
many other features. This, the ‘‘ August--September ” number, 
will be published on the Ist of September, price 2s. 6d. net. 
Orders for extra copies should reach us in advance, as the edition 
will be strictly limited. 


REVIEWS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Power, Erriz L., Ep., Director of Work among Children, Cleve- 
land Public Library. ‘“* Lists of Stories and Programs for 
Story hours,” Revised Edition, ppr., small 8vo., 110 pp. The 
H. W. Wilson Company (Grafton & Co.) 1921, 2/6 net. 

The story lists contained in this small volume were originally written 
for and used by the staff of the Children’s Department of the St. Louis 
Public Library, but are now reprinted for the general use of children’s 
librarians, 

The lists are arranged in series—stories for little children, graded 
according to their degree of difficulty—stories for older children, planned 
to interest boys and girls in standard works of literature and to make them 
familiar with the historical and legendary tales of every age. In this 
section are included lists of stories from Greek and Northern mythology, 
legends of King Arthur, Charlemagne and the days of chivalry, stories 
from Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare, tales of Robin Hood, ete. There is 
also given a list of poems and of prose selections suitable for reading aloud 
to boys and girls, and many suggestions and programmes for the * Story 
Hour ”’ that is now becoming a feature of many Children’s Libraries. 


Witutamson (Cartes Ciarence). ‘‘ Andrew Carnegie and his 
contribution to the public library movement.” 14 pp., 8vo. 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, U.S. 


This is the text of an address delivered at the University Library School 
on Founder's Day, by the chief of the Division of Economics, New York 
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Public Library, and is a sane, moderate and sincere tribute to the work of 
one to whom librarianship owes much. It puts before us many aspects of 
the character of this hard-headed but not small-hearted man which it is 
well we should see ; the story of the lad who could not help making a fortune 
(as Mr. Williamson points out, ‘‘ under modern economic conditions. . . . 
ownership of machinery and materials inevitably results in bringing the 
capitalist wealth ’’—rather a questionable axiom) is made much more 
leasing by this exposition of a character who so understood the value of 
| sommes studies as to tell us to “be sure to read promiscuously ’’—for 
“* just as on his farm, the farmer must first attend well to his wheat, he 
may spend his spare hours as a labour of love in cultivating the flowers 
that surround his home.” 
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REPORTS. 
Norwicu (City). Annual Report of the Public Library Com- 

mittee for the year ended 3lst March, 1921. 

City Librarian: Geo. A. Srepnen, F.L.A. Income: £3,226, 
from rates £3,116. Expenditure: Salaries £1,683, books, bind- 
ing and periodicals £645. Stock: Lending, 22,175; juvenile 
lending, 2,216; reference (over 20,000); local collection. 23,000 
volumes, pamphlets and prints. Issues: Lending, 156,893; 
reference, 8,016; juvenile, 28,876. 


In the good old bad old days, thirty or forty years ago, when a few 
“ pioneers "’ were trying to convince people that open access was preferable 
to the closed library cum hieroglyphic lucky puzzle catalogue method, how 
happy they would have been could they have seen this report. It is a most 
striking testimony of the advantages of a system which is now recognised 
as the sine qua non of efficiency. The open access system was put into 
operation at the beginning of the year under review, and during the year 
the issues from the lending library have increased by 43.4 per cent. Such 
development almost betrays me into a multiplication of adjectival epithets; 
and yet the whole truth is not shown, nor the finest moral expounded. It 
is that this increase is nof in fiction, but in non-fiction; the issues from the 
geography and travel class was 127.7 per cent., from the religion section 
(rather surprising, this), 79.3; biography, 69.9; natural science, 64.4; and 
history, 56. I wish there remained in existence even one specimen of the 
extinct race of indicated advocates ! What a crow over him we open 
accessites would have. But this is not one of those diffuse impertinences 
labelled ‘‘ Letters on Our Affairs,’’ but a review, so I must desist, lest I 
succumb to the baneful influences of the unpronounceables. 

The reference library has been completely classified, and the bulk is 
now arranged on the same system, so perhaps next year we shall be able to 
enjoy another gloat. Work with children is being developed, too, the 
librarian having got into close touch with the head teachers, the inevitable 
interest and co-operation resulting. Other paragraphs of the report are 
devoted to details of the lecture work of the libraries, books for blind 
readers (where a 90 per cent. increased issue is noted), the loca! collection, 
the thriving Norfolk and Norwich Photographic Survey, and the L.A. 
Conference. 

It is very pleasing to find special mention of this good work of individual 
members of the staff, credit in such instances being as elsewhere more cften 
deserved than awarded. L. R. McC. 


BULLETINS. 

The May issue of the Bulletin of the Istincton Public Libraries 
is chiefly noteworthy for the lists—alphabetical and according to 
subject—of the periodicals taken—a fine selection, comprehensive 
and well selected; and the ‘‘ dictionary” list of additions is as 
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neat a piece of work as could be desired, quite a maximum of 
advantage being gained by a wise use of different faces of type. 
It is altogether an excellent little bulletin. The same can be 
said—as we have often had occasion to do before—of the Carnegie 
Library of Prrrssurcu Monthly Bulletins which has the additional 
advantage of most useful and interesting annotations. The in- 
troductory letterpress this month (April) comprises an article 
called ‘‘ Why Read Biography?” with a list of fifteen recent bio- 
graphies, autobiographies and collection of letters, an extract from 
Raleigh's ‘‘ Shakespeare,” on Shakespeare's Place in Life and 
Letters, and an obituary notice of John Burroughs. 


GENERAL. 
Scortish Epucationat Directory anp YEAR Book, 1921, cr. 8vo., 
cl. 224 pp. The Aberdeen Free Press, 4/6 net. 


The general public, as well as those immediately connected with the 
work of education will fird this handbook most useful for reference and 
information. All available facts and statistics connected with the educa- 
tional system cf Scotland have been collected and arranged in concise form 
in this volume, which contains, among mary other sections, a complete 
copy of the Education (Seotland) Act, 1918: names and addresses of 
members of Education Committees : details of the various Scales of Salaries 
in operation in Scotland, and a comparison of these with the English Scales 
of Salaries : a digest of law cases relating to educational matters: a list of 
important Educational Institutions and Associations: a summary of facts 
relating to public education in Scotland, and a calendar of events of 
interest to educationists. 

Particulars are given of the National Home Reading Union, in which 
it is stated that “one of the most important branches of its work is that 
in connection with schools where, with the approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion, it seeks to establish reading circles in the senior classes.’’ It will, no 
doubt, be of interest to librarians to learn that in the official publication of 
the educational world of Scotland, mention is made of a scheme that aims 
at bringing about a closer relationship between the school and the library. 
Boox-Avction Recorps, 8vo., wrappers, Henry Stevens, Son and 

Stiles, 1921. Volume 18, Part 2 received. 

The second part of this year’s issue of “ Book Auction Records ’’ con- 
tains, as usual, a list of the most important works that have recentiy 
come up for sale, and shows that prices rule as high as ever. Indispensable 
to every book-collector. 

“ Meprevat Contrisutions To Mopern cr. 8vo., 
268pp., G. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1921. 10/6 net. 


The book before us is a collection of lectures delivered at King’s College 
during the autumn term of 1921. The volume is edited by Prof. F. J, C. 
Hearnshaw, M.A., L1.D., Professor of Medieval History in the University 
of London, and contains a preface by Prof. Barker, M.A., Principal of 
King's College. The lectures were delivered by members of the stafi of 
King’s College, University College and Bedford College. 

Professor Hearnshaw introduces the book with the query: ‘‘ Are the 
Middle Ages worth studying?’’ and an affirmative reply is very emphati- 
cally given in the lectures which follow. The book deals with the influence 
of the Middle Ages on modern civilisation in almost every department of 
human activity—religion, philosophy, science, art, education, economics, 
politics, ete., and traces the survival of mediwvalism, greatly changed 
certainly, but nevertheless directly attributable to that far-away peri 
which we speak of as the Middle Ages, in many of the customs and institu- 
tions of the present day. The book will be read with interest by the general 
reader as well as by the student of History. : 
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LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


Specialising in. Library } Work with the 
' Largest Stock of Library Replacements 


in the. Country 
PROMPT -ATTENTION 
AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


The Woolston Book Co., Lid. 
: NOTTINGHAM. 


B. RILEY & Co., Ltd.,: 
LIBRARY BINDERS. 


_. Any book proving defective in wear will be. 


re-bound free of charge. 
Lending, Reference Books. 


"NOTE ADDRESS: 


RILEY & Co. Ltd., Fox St., Huddersfield | 
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LIBRARY SUPPLY. 


The firm of Messrs. W. & R. HOLMES, Library Specialists, 
of Glasgow and Rochdale, execute contracts and orders for Books and 
Apparatus in all parts of the kingdom. 

Messrs. W. & R. HOLMES have had Gfty years’ experience in 
supplying to libraries of every kind, and have served many education 
authorities in England and Scotland. 

Messrs. W. & R. HOLMES are in a first-class position to | 
execute book orders, as they are wholesale booksellers, have a large 
secondhand book department, and do a large trade in remainders. 

The firm have been honoured by letters of thanks from many 
authorities for services received. Their Library Department is highly 
organised to give such service with promptitude and efficiency. _Lists of 

“wants” attended to. Catalogues supplied. Keenest quotations. 


Head Office: 


3-11, Dunlop Street, GLASGOW, 


And at 95, Yorkshire Street, ROCHDALE. ‘ 
SCHOOL & RURAL LIBRARIES. | 
e 

At Foyle's Bookshops are to be found the most suitable Books for 
School, Rural, and all other Libraries, a wider choice is afforded than . 


can be found elsewhere, a considerable saving in expenditure can 
always be effected, and there are certain other advantages unobtain- 
able elsewhere. 


MAY WE SEND FURTHER PARTICULARS? 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., Givin, “LONBoN. 


Telegrams : Foylibra, Ox, London. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, Library Association, 
MANCHESTER, SEPTEMBER. 
Hotel Shortage: stay at THE VICTORIA HOUSE, . 
254, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
Book Early. 50 Rooms. Near University. 


‘Phone: City 6876 


ALFRED C. BROOKS, 


BUILDING, ART AND GENERAL DECORATION. 
GAS, HEATING, ELECTRICAL, SANITARY ENGINEERING 
Rents Collected, Property Managed and Surveyed. Any © Distance. 


23, Exmouth Street, Commercial Road, E. 1. 
Telephone: EAST 3209. 


CATON Sa ON 


Printed by Pninrixe-Crarr, Lrp., London and Mansfield, and Published for the 
Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 
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